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The Portuguese Wolfram 
Embargo: A Case Study 


In Economic Warfare 


HE story of economic warfare in 
Portugal during World War II was 
largely one of conflict: between 
belligerents over the neutral production of 
critical items, and between the Allies over 
Strategic goals and tactical developments. 
The latter conflict was so fundamental to 
the conduct of the war that the alliance 
several times was on the verge of splin- 
tering. But for the fact that Portugal was 
essentially a sideshow, albeit an important 
one, the history of the Anglo-American 
connection during the war in Europe might 
have been drastically different. 
Britain possessed tremendous ad- 
vantages with respect to economic war- 
fare, yet it was obvious that neutral trade 
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patterns could not be arbitrarily in- 
terrupted. Therefore the British decided 
early in the war that European neutrals 
would be able to carry on their ap- 
proximate prewar trade with Germany in 
native products. This course of action was 
dictated by economic necessity as well as 
the fact that the neutrals were afraid to 
defy Germany. In addition to being 
valuable sources of supply, the neutral 
nations were also fertile sources of 
military intelligence and required at least 
marginal courtesy. Complicating the 
entire matter was the fact that Britain also 
found itself committed to certain long 
term inflexible agreements, specifically 
the program designed to wean Spain from 
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the Axis cause. Such programs were not 
easily reconciled with sudden shifts in 
policy. In the case of Portugal, Britain was 
not only committed to a _ long-term 
program but was circumscribed by the 
venerable Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. 
Originally signed in 1373, it was mutually 
beneficial to both nations. 

In consequence, Britain, for a variety of 
motives—economic and political—had a 
policy of economic warfare which did not 
force the European neutrals to make an 
extreme choice between coalitions in 
conflict. This was the only policy which 
Britain felt did not pose dangers much 
more serious than any advantages which 
might accrue. 

Some Americans, however, did not view 
British policy in this light. They believed 
that the British were acquiescing in an 
otherwise unfortunate situation. They 
presumed that Great Britain was reluctant 
to use the blockade to prevent the export of 
vital materials indigenous to the European 
neutrals. The American approach was to 
compel neutral embargoes on native 
products by withholding imports required 
by the neutrals. Moreover American of- 
ficials appeared to treat European 
neutrals in the same manner a politician 
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approaches a piece of impending 
legislation. An adequate and immediate 
quid pro quowas expected for any supplies 
reaching a neutral country, regardless of 
whether they came from the United States 
or from other Allied or neutral territories. 

The United States found its rationale in 
the assumption that no inviolable right of 
access to the international financial or 
commercial system existed. Instead of 
freedom of the seas for all, the past 
champions of neutral rights sought to 
restrict it to those who conformed to a 
predetermined code of international 
conduct. Furthermore, the United States 
appeared to decrease or increase pressure 
on neutrals in relation to the degree of 
importance accorded that nation by 
American public opinion. Thus American 
policy toward Spain was tempered by sym- 
pathetic or romantic memories of the 
Spanish Civil War. 

In the final analysis, a basic dichotomy 
existed between the United States and 
Great Britain during World War II with 
respect to the formation of policy. 
Essentially, this conflict involved the 
question of whether war was a normal, 
fundamental human action, or whether it 
was in all respects an aberration. Although 
the history of the United States has not 
been strikingly pacific, Americans, in 
general, have not glorified war. Time and 
again, the nation refused to put its major 
efforts into preparations for war. In point 
of fact, Americans, by and large, are 
reluctant to give to force the place which it 
occupies in the scheme of international 
relations. 

Great Britain, on the other’ hand, 
although far from militaristic, was close to 
the scene of the major conflicts which 
convulsed Europe after the decline of the 
Roman Empire. The British were more 
intimately involved with the postwar 
implications of their wartime actions than 
were the Americans. They recognized that 
life does indeed continue after a war, and 
that removing a nose does not, in the long 
run at least, improve the face appreciably. 
Therefore, the British tended to temper 
their wartime decisions by a recognition of 
their postwar significance. Such a basic 
divergence with respect to warfare and 
what could, or more importantly should, 
be done affected all aspects of the Anglo- 
American connection. There were un- 
doubtedly times when responsible persons 
on both sides seriously questioned the 
motives, if not the sanity, of their opposing 
numbers. The Americans questioned 
whether the British really wanted to end 
the war, and their English colleagues 
wondered if the Americans cared whether 
there was a world worth living in once the 
conflict was ended! 

Although a small neutral nation, Por- 
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tugal was not without influence and power, 
owing to the strategic location of the 
Portuguese Azores and to. valuable 
deposits of wolfram. The latter were 
relatively small, but they became 
especially crucial after the German in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union cut off the 
primary source of supply: East Asia. 

In consequence, the Allies in the early 
years of the war began a program of 
preemptive purchase to deny the mineral 
to the German war machine. Efforts were 
also made to restrict the sale of wolfram to 
the Axis powers, but prime minister 
Salazar was concerned’ with the 
‘‘juridical’’ aspects of denying the Ger- 
mans the output of their own mines. These 
reservations did not stop Salazar from 
bringing wolfram under government 
control in February 1942. This situation 
was the result of a drastic inflation 
following increased pre-emptive pur- 
chases by the belligerents. Henceforth, all 
wolfram sales would take place in a 
government-controlled marketplace with 
specified percentages going to the 
respective belligerents. 

Subsequent agreements favored the 
Axis over the Allies and went unchallenged 
by the Allies because they feared it would 
lead to Salazar’s resignation. Such a 
response would produce political chaos 
and civil disorder to the disadvantage of 
the Allied war effort. The Allies were thus 
forced to carry on their wolfram_ pre- 
emption program by _ purchasing or 
smuggling more than the Germans. This 
policy of acceptance disturbed the 
Americans and_ resulted in  Anglo- 
American disputes. Great Britain was 
concerned with Portugal both as a source 
of supply and an area of pre-emption, 
whereas the United States was primarily 
concerned with pre-emption alone. 
Britain’s position as an ancient ally of 
Portugal complicated attempts at a 
unified policy. The Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance of 1373, in addition to according 
Portugal the traditional respect for future 
customers practiced by a “nation of 
shopkeepers,’’ resulted in Portugal 
receiving more consideration than the 
Americans considered necessary. The 
Americans did not, in short, realize that 
Salazar had all the cards, and could 
determine the rules of the game. 
Therefore, as the war in Europe became 
more of an American affair, the United 
States became less willing to follow the 
British lead. Salazar faced a _ future 
dominated by a nation which did not 
possess historic connection with Portugal 
that would justify concessions and ac- 
commodation. 


EAR the end of 1943, the Allies 
shifted from a policy of pre- 


emptive buying and strategic tactics in the 
Iberian Peninsula to a policy of diplomatic 
pressure, especially on Spain. Her 
geographic link with Germany, the ab- 
sence of government controls on wolfram 
purchases, the ideological hangover from 
the Spanish Civil War, the increased 
military success of the Allies and growing 
public indignation all put extreme 
pressure on the American government to 
demand an embargo on wolfram ship- 
ments to Germany. Such an embargo 
would be next to useless, however, so long 
as the major supplier of wolfram to 
Germany was left untouched. A further 
consideration was the fact that in the event 
of an embargo on Spanish wolfram the 
Germans would undoubtedly resort to 
smuggling across the border into Por- 
tugal. The Germans would also, it was 
feared, intensify their buying program in 
Portugal to make up any losses suffered by 
an embargo in Spain. It was patently 
obvious to all concerned that a 
simultaneous embargo on wolfram would 
be necessary in both countries. 

Salazar, on the other hand, was in no 
mood to be rushed into a sudden decision. 
There was the possibility of the Germans 
retaliating by bombing Portuguese cities 
or sinking Portuguese ships. Moreover, 
Salazar’s peculiar sense of justice rebelled 
at the thought of arbitrarily denying the 
Germans access to the products of their 
Portuguese mines. In addition, the master 
of the reluctant concession wanted to defer 
a decision until he could observe the 
nature of the Spanish settlement.' In short, 
the Allies were in a hurry and Salazar 
proposed to proceed cautiously. 

The United States could not take the lead 
in the Portuguese embargo negotiations 
because of its involvement in_ con- 
versations relative to American use of the 
Azores.* Furthermore, Salazar’s rigid 
neutrality meant the negotiations would 
necessarily be conducted under the 
auspices of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. 
The Americans would demand, however, a 
hard line designed to produce a complete 
embargo rather than a reduced rate of 
shipment as resulted from the Spanish 
negotiations. 

The British, on the other hand, were not 
inclined to jeopardize their relations with 
Portugal by pressing Salazar _ too 
vigorously. In addition, prolonged 
negotiations in Portugal would result in 
continued shipments of wolfram to Ger- 
many, as the Portuguese were not willing 
to impose a temporary embargo on em- 
ports as Spain did during the negotiations. 
Further complicating the situation, 
Salazar was disinclined to grant additional 
concessions to the Allies lest he com- 
promise Portugal's neutrality irreparably. 
The Germans accepted the granting of a 
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British base in the Azores in 1943 with only 
protests. An embargo upon a crucial 
material such as wolfram would probably 
elicit a much stronger reaction. Salazar 
was also inclined to believe the American 
desire for concessions in the Azores would 
allcw him to hold out against an embargo. 
In short, the decision could be postponed 
until some kind of military solution was 
reached in Europe. 

Initially, Salazar held the trump cards, 
as the Allies had nothing to offer in return 
for an embargo. International law would 
have been a potent weapon against the 
legalistic Salazar, but unfortunately the 
Hague Convention of 1907 allowed a 
neutral power to ship war material to a 
belligerent. A second Allied approach 
Stressed the idea of an embargo as a 
means of shortening the war and restoring 
the Portuguese economy to a more stable 
footing. The British Ambassador em- 
phasized the humanitarian aspects of an 
early end to the war in his first meeting 
with Salazar on the subject.? Salazar 
greeted the statement as to the importance 
of wolfram with some skepticism, and 
there the matter rested. The Portuguese 
were willing to consider reducing the 
amount of wolfram the Germans could 
export, but viewed an embargo as an 
unneutral act. 

Salazar then proceeded, in the words of 
R. Henry Norweb, to emulate ‘‘Br’er 
Rabbit’? by lying low pending develop- 
ments in Spain’ In addition to being 
concerned with the juridical aspects of an 
embargo and having doubts about the 
importance of wolfram, Salazar wished to 
avoid any actions which might create the 
impression Portugal had given way under 
pressure from the Allies. In order to break 
the deadlock, as well as deal with the 
expiration of the Portuguese-German 
Wolfram Agreement on 29 February, the 
Allies attempted to obtain a temporary 
embargo on wolfram until the problem 
could be solved permanently. The request 
was denied, and the British Ambassador 
returned to London for consultation with 
the Foreign Office. Wolfram continued to 
be exported to Germany, while the Allies 
were warned that the Germans were 
pressing for more wolfram. The stage 
appeared to be set for a new wolfram 
agreement between the Portuguese and 
the Germans. 

The Ajilies countered the Portuguese 
hints of accommodation with the Germans 
with a letter from Churchill to Salazar, 
which mentioned the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance, although without formally in- 
voking it? Churchill stressed the effect on 
English public opinion of continued 
shipments of wolfram as well as noting 
that the Portuguese were setting the 
Spanish a bad example. This demarcheé 
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proved to be a ‘‘lemon’’ in the words of the 
British Ambassador in that Salazar was 
adamant about refusing to impose an 
embargo on wolfram*’ Although main- 
taining that wolfram was not a decisive 
factor in prolonging the war, Salazar 
stated that an embargo on wolfram would 
resemble Mussolini’s ‘“‘stab in the back’’ 
to France!’ Salazar hinted that a reduc- 
tion in German exports might be possible, 
repeating his assertion in a letter to 
Churchill on 28 March. The letter was 
described as courteous in tone, although 
the impact was one of ‘‘amiable ob- 
stinacy.’® It also cited the fact that 
Germany was fighting the Soviet Union as 
an additional reason for refusing to impose 
an embargo. 

At this point the Americans despaired of 
achieving an embargo by appeals to 
Salazar’s good nature and considered the 
use of economic sanctions. The State 
Department also considered asking the 
Brazilians to enter the picture in order to 
make use of the presumed empathy be- 
tween the two nations. This latter 
suggestion met with the enthusiastic 
support of the American minister, R. 
Henry Norweb.’ Salazar appeared to be 
playing for time in order to keep from 
making a decision, while the Americans at 
least, were determined to make Portugal 
get off the fence. The British felt that 
Churchill’s letter had invoked the alliance, 
whereas the Americans believed that the 
British were afraid to urge the Portuguese 
to honor their commitment lest they be 
rebuffed. The British were divided over 
the question of whether to invoke the 
alliance formally, while the Americans 
were reluctant to impose economic sanc- 
tions. In consequence, it was determined 
to await the end of the Spanish 
negotiations in the hope that the set- 
tlement would influence the Portuguese. 

During this period of relative inactivity 
the Brazilian government entered the 
picture. Brazil in 1944 joined the Allies in 
their military effort and was in the process 
of shipping forces to participate in the 
Italian campaign. The Brazilians planned 
to justify their intervention in the wolfram 
negotiations on the basis that their troops 
in Italy were suffering casualties from 
German shells made with Portugese 
wolfram. Brazil proposed to speak as an 
ally of Britain to a nation which appeared 
to have forsaken its duties as an ally. The 
first meeting between the Brazilian 
Ambassador and Salazar was a stormy 
one, but the Portuguese Prime Minister 
was angry with Britain rather than Brazil. 
Salazar admitted that the Brazilian 
request for an embargo came as a Sur- 
prise, and promised to consider Brazil’s 
interest in the matter. 

Salazar’s attack on the British stemmed 


from comments in the British press 
concerning the wisdom of supplying a 
nation, ally or no, which persisted in aiding 
the enemy. Questions concerning the 
government’s policy were raised in the 
House of Commons, and the government’s 
supporters had no ready answer. The State 
Department was also under some pressure 
to do something about the wolfram 
situation. On 9 April 1944, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull delivered a radio ad- 
dress in which he expressed a lack of 
sympathy for neutrals who continued to be 
more concerned with profits than an end to 
the war. '° 

The Portuguese were not unaware of the 
fact that public opinion in the two coun- 
tries might restrict the policy alternatives 
available for consideration by London and 
Washington. Therefore, the month of May 
witnessed a definite trend in the Por- 
tuguese press to prepare the people for a 
possible accession to Allied desires on 
wolfram. The Spanish agreement over 
wolfram was pictured as consistent with 
the dignity and neutrality of that country. 
Turkey was portrayed as a loyal but 
misunderstood ally of Britain, while 
comments that she abandoned her 
neutrality with an embargo on chrome 
were suppressed by the censor. The 
dissatisfaction and unrest of the Por- 
tuguese people as the result of the in- 
flationary tendencies of the economy were 
probably additional factors in this shift of 
the Portuguese government’s position on 
wolfram. 

On 10 May 1944, the first crack in the 
Portuguese position occurred when 
Salazar offered the British Ambassador 
three alternative solutions to the wolfram 
problem. All three involved a limitation on 
the amount of wolfram to be exported, but 
no embargo. It appeared to Norweb that 
Salazar expected an Allied  coun- 
terproposal on the basis of limitation since 
he would not even consider an embargo. 
Nevertheless, it was the first concrete 
Portuguese proposal since the controversy 
began. Both the Americans and the British 
informed Salazar their instructions 
covered only an embargo. They informed 
him the matter would be referred to their 
respective governments for consideration. 
Immediately, the Americans perceived an 
inclination on Salazor’s part to accept a 
compromise solution as Spain had. Ar- 
ticles in the British press appeared 
designed to prepare the public for a new 
compromise. A rumor was also afoot in 
London that the Americans would be less 
adamant over Portugal than was the case 
with Spain because of the Azores 
negotiations and less domestic pressure 
from public opinion. The Americans, who 
continued to believe that a complete 
embargo was essential, notified both 
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Lisbon and London along those lines. 

The reports concerning British ac- 
ceptance of a compromise solution were 
substantiated in an aide-memoire 
presented to the State Department on 16 
May 1944. The British justified their course 
of action by maintaining that Salazar’s 
action made it clear that the only chance 
for an embargo lay in the use of drastic 
political and economic pressure. This 
would mean invocation of the Alliance of 
1373 coupled with a cut in economic 
assistance. The Foreign Office opposed 
such a course of action because it would 
presumably prejudice any further 
development of the Azores facilities. The 
British were convinced that even if an 
embargo were obtained, it would take 
several months, during which shipments 
of wolfram would continue to be exported 
to Germany. 

The Americans reminded their ally that 
they warned against accepting the Spanish 
compromise because of the probable 
impact upon negotiations with the other 
neutrals. This impact was now making 
itself felt in the case of all the neutrals, 
most particularly Portugal. Only con-: 
siderations of the ‘‘utmost importance,” 
noted the Americans, should justify any 
recession from an effort calculated to deal 
a serious blow to German war production. 
The State Department could see no such 
considerations in Portugal’s case. On the 
contrary, to compromise with Portugal 
‘would cause a loss of values of 
inestimable importance in the prosecution 
of the war, both abroad and at home.’’"! 
Such an action could not be defended to the 
public or the allies of either country. 

The British were not favorably im- 
pressed by the American arguments, but 
they gave way before American insistence 
On an embargo and directed their am- 
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bassador in Lisbon to continue his 
representations along that line. The 
British also suggested that the Americans 
withdraw from the negotiations tem- 
porarily, but the State Department refused 
lest it be presented with a fait accompli 
with respect to a compromise over 
wolfram. The State Department pressed 
for a temporary embargo on the Spanish 
model, but the British replied that they felt 
Salazar was on the verge of a decision. 
Premature pressure for a temporary 
embargo would thus be unwise. After a 
tense week of deliberation, Salazar an- 
nounced his decision to embargo all 
wolfram, provided a_ supply-purchase 
agreement were signed and a final 100 tons 
of wolfram due Germany under their 
previous agreement were delivered. 

The Allies accepted the Portuguese 
statement, but the Americans continued to 
press for a complete embargo by the 
elimination of the provision concerning the 
final delivery to Germany. Ultimately, the 
British agreed to press for the elimination 
of all wolfram shipments, and Salazar 
gave way. On 6 June 1944, the Portuguese 
agreed to place an embargo on all wolfram 
shipments from the country—regardless 
of destination. 

The Portuguese announcement came 
only a day after the invasion of France. 
Thus Salazar never received full credit 
for his action. Even if Salazar suspected 
that the invasion was due to take place, 
he had not way of forecasting its success. 
In point of fact, the success of the 
venture was problematical throughout 
most of the first day. Therefore, his action 
in agreeing to embargo a war material 
essential to Germany was not an effort to 
jump on the Allied bandwagon. At least 
two observers on the scene at the time 
doubt that Salazar ever expected more 
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would be followed by allowing the con- 
Struction of a purely American airbase 
also located in the Azores. As Adolf Hitler 
learned to his sorrow, the politics of the 
Iberian peninsula were based on the 
survival of the nations located there and 
bore little, if any, relationship to either 
ideology or justice. 


11. Foreign Relations, 1944, IV, 113. 

12. Hon. R. Henry Norweb, former 
Ambassador to Portugal, personal in- 
terview, Cleveland, Ohio, 23 Jan. 1970. Mr. 
Norweb’s assessment is substantiated by 
his wife. 

13. A German U-boat stopped the 
Portuguese ship on the high seas and 
forced the passengers and crew to 
disembark and then reboard. In the 
process two persons drowned and two 
Americans were taken aboard the sub- 
marine. The ship was then allowed to 
proceed to the United States under radio 
Silence. W. N. Medlicott, The Economic 
Blockade (London: HMSO, 1952-1959), II, 
605, fn. 1. If the action was intended as a 
threat, however, it backfired as Salazar 
was annoyed rather than intimidated. 
Lisbon, 31 May 1944, to State, 711.53.46, 
State Department, National Archives; and 
Medlicott, Economic Blockade, II, 605. 
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